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3. To ftudy clofely and dully. 

Univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries ; 

As motion and long-during arilion tires 

The finewy vigour of the traveller. Shake/p. 

He plods to turn his am’rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, and profecute. Hudibrds , p. iii. 

She reafon’d without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Plo dder. n. f [from plod.'] A dull heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 

That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks; 

What have continual plodders ever won, 

Save bafe authority from other’s books ? Shakefp . 

PLOT. n. f [plot, Saxon. See Plat.] 

1. A fmall extent of ground. 

It Was a chofen plot of fertile land, 

Amongft wide waves fet like a little neft. 

As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reft. Fairy Qiieen. 

Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 

Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tujfer. 

Many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpearc. 

Were there but this Tingle plot to lofe. 

This mould of Marcius, they to duft would grind it, 

And throw’t againft the wind. Shakefp. 

When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot, then draw the model, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we muft rate the coft of the erection. Shakefp. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafte, but in 
garden plots under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke. 

2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 
this foil; for neither is any lefs than a goddefs, worthy to be 
fhrined in fuch a heap of pleafures; nor any lefs than a god¬ 
defs could have made it fo perfedt a plot. Sidney. 

3. A form ; a fcheme ; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applied unto the 
Irifh nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, but as they 
could infinuate and fteal themfelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from platform, but evi¬ 
dently contrafted from complot , Fr.] A confpiracy ; a lecret 
defign formed againft another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. Shakefp. 
Eafy feems the thing to every one. 

That nought could crols their plot , or them fupprefs. Dan. 

5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, involved and embarraffed ; 
the ftory of a play, comprifing an artful involution of affairs, 
unravelled at laft by fome unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch as fprings 
from the lubjeCt, then the winding up of the plot muft be a 
probable conlequence of all that went before. Pope. 

Nothing muft be fung between the aCts, 

But what l'ome way conduces to the plot. Roj'common. 

Our author 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice, 

Made him obferve the fubjeCl and the plot , 

The manners, paffions, unities, what not ? Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 

6. Stratagem ; fecret combination to any ill end. 

Fruftrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 

7. Contrivance; deep reach of thought. 

Who fays he was not 
A man of much plot, 

May repent that falfe accufation; 

Having plotted and pen’d 
Six plays to attend 

The farce of his negociation. Denham. 

To Plot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To form fchemes of mifehief againft another, commonly 
againft thofe in authority. 

The lubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houfe 

To murther me. Shakefpearc's Richard III. 

The wicked plottcth againft the juft. Pfalm xxxvii. 12. 

He who envies now thy ftate. 

Who now is plotting how he may feduce 

Thee from obedience. Milton's Par. Lojl, h.v i. 

The wolf that round th’ inclofure prowl’d 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryden. 

2. To contrive; to fcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, that the 
prince did plot to be fecretly gone; to which the marquis an- 
lwer’d, that though love had made his highnefs fteal out of 
his own country, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. Wotton , 

To Plot. v. a. 

1. To plan; to contrive. 


Dryden. 
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With fhame and forrow fill’d : 

Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

2. To deferibe according to ichnography. 

This treatife plotteth down Cornwall, as it now ftandet! 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornell! 

Plo'tter. n.f [from plot.] * J WalL 

1. Confpirator. 

As for you, Colonel, we {hall try who’s the greater plotter 
of us two ; I againft the ftate, or you againft the petticoat^ 

. Dryden'sSpanijb Fryar 

2. Contriver. 

An irreligious moor. 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shakeft 

Plo'ver. n.f. [pluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.] A lapwing, a 
bird. 5- 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, patridge, phea- 
fant and plover. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Scarce 

The bittern knows his time : or from the fhorc, 

The plovers when to fcatter o’er the heath 
And ling. Thomfon's Spring 

PLOUGH, n.f. [ploj, Saxon; plog, Danifh; ploegh,D utchf] 

1 . The inftrument with which the furrows are cut in the ground 
to receive the feed. 

Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath fhorn in funder, languifhing doth die. Peacbam. 
Some ploughs differ in the length and fhape of their beams; 
fome in the fhare, others in the coulter and handles. Mori. 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers. Tbomfin. 

2. A kind of plane. Ainfworth. 

To Plough, v. n. Topradtife aration ; to turn up the ground 

in order to fow feed. 

Rebellion, infolence, fedition 
We ourfelves have plough'd for, low’d and fcatter’d. 

By mingling them with us. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

Doth the ploughman plough all day to fow ? If. xxviii. 24. 
They only give the land one ploughing, and fow white 
oats, and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer . 

To Plough, v. a. 

1. To turnup with the plough. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough R.ome and harrow Italy. Shakefp. Coriolamis, 

Shou’d any Have, fo lewd, belong to you ? 

No doubt you’d fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in bridewell, or to plough your ground. Dryden . 
A man may plough, in ftiff grounds the firft time fallowed, 
an acre a day. Mortimer. 

You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough. 

Another of a dufky colour, near black; there are of thefe 
frequently ploughed up in the fields of Weldon. Woodward. 

3. To furrow ; to divide. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

He plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails dilplay’d. Addif 
With fpeed we plough the watry way, 

My power fhall guard thee. Pope's Odyjfy. 

4. To tear; to furrow. 

Let 

Patient O&avia plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Plou'ghboy. n.f [plough and boy.] A boy that follows the 
plough ; a coarfe ignorant boy. 

A ploughhoy , that has never feen any thing but thatched 
houfes and his parifh church, imagines that thatch belongs to 
the very nature of a houfe. Watts's Logic! 

Plou'gher. n.f [from plough.] One who ploughs or culti¬ 
vates ground. 

When the country fhall be replenifhed with corn, as it 
will, if well followed ; for the country people themfelves are 
great ploughers and fmall fpenders of corn: then there fhould 
be good ftore of magazines erected. Spenjet. 

Ploughla'nd. n.f. [plough and land.] A farm for corn. 
Who hath a ploughland cafts all his feed-corn there, 

And yet allows his ground more corn fhould bear. Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or in¬ 
habited townfhips, the number of ploughlands that each con 
tains, and the number of the inhabitants. ** ae ' 

Plou'ghman. n.f. [plough and man.] 

1. One that attends or ufes the plough. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws. 

And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 

The cuckow then on ev’ry tree. Shakejpear. 

God provides the good things of the world, to ferve 
neeeds of nature by the labours ot the ploughman . f) 
The careful ploughman doubting ftands. 

Your reign no lefs affures the ploughman s peace, „ ^ 
Than the warm fun advances his increafe. 

The merchant gains by peace, and the foldier* y w ’. 
fhepherd by wet feafons, and the ploughmen by dry. r 

Who 
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Who can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. 
One 


Dryden. 


My ploughman's is, t’other my fhepherd’s fon. Dryden. 

2. A grofs ignorant ruftick. 

Her hand ! to whofe foft feizure 
The cignet’s down is harfh, and, fpite of fenfe, 

Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakefp. 

3. A ftrong laborious man. 

A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
ploughman will digeft it. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Plou'ghmonda y. n.f The monday after twelfth-day. 
Plough?nunday next after that the twelftide is paft, 

Bids out with the plough, the worft hufband is laft. Duffer. 
Ploughshare, n. f. [plough and fhare.] The part of the 
plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the ploughjhare lighted upon a 
great ftone; we pulled that up, and fo found fome pretty 
things. Sidney , b. ii. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning plough- 
fares without being fcorched. Addif on's Spectator. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccian. Sax. plocken , Dutch.] 

1. To pull with nimblenefs or force; to fn atch; to pull; to 
draw; to force on or off; to force up or down ; to aeft upon 
with violence. It is very generally and licentioufly ufed,-par¬ 
ticularly by Shakefpearc. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a peaceable 
government among them, than by violent means to pluck them 
under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You were crown’d before. 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck'd off. Shakefp. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees. 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakefp. 

Can’ft thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with 
comelinefs plucked all gaze his way. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I gave my love a ring; 

He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world matters. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shakefp. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shakefp. 

I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 16. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted. Eccluf iii. 2. 

They p.uck off their fkin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 

Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck out their tongues. 

Left with their dying breath they fow fedition. Addifon. 

Beneath this fhade the weary peafant lies, 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rife. Gay . 
From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand .tugging bills 

Pluck hair and wool. " Thomfon's Spring. 

2. Toftripof feathers. 

Since I pluckt geefe, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 

T Sbakefpcare. 

1 come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. Shakef. 
3 - * ° pluck up a heart or fpirit. A proverbial expreffion for 
taking up or refuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new affault, wherein he expe&ed they fhould 
with couragious refolution recompenfe their late cowardice. 

p r r rr , Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

1 luck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A pull ; a draw; a Angle aaof plucking. 

Birds kept coming and going all the day long; but fo few 
at a time, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. 

tit . , L EJh ange. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey the plucks and attra&ions of the motorv 

2 Tf/ n V r T , * 0 " ,he Cr “»C. 

,V■ Lrre - 1 know not whether derived from the 

- ^nghih, rather than the Englifh from the Erfe.l The heart 
liver and lights of an animal. 

Ilu'ck^r. n.f [from pluck.] One that plucks. 

p j hou fetter U P aiicI plucker down of kings ! Shakefp 
rull it as foon as you fee the feed begin to grow brown, ai 

Pi nr h r e P , t,e t‘* chr * «'"»!« handfuls. Mortimer. 

Swed.lh; pfugghe, Dutch.] A Hopple: 
an y t hmg driven hard into another body. 

WUh the dn,wdown the fucker 

hrIr e n. figh ‘‘ n S With a man ’ s own f)lac,ow > corififls in the 
tandrflung of two flicks grafped in each hand, and loaden 
p ugs of lead at either end : this opens the cheft. Addif. 

with,, mg , W ' n f’ fil1 r° ur mouth Ml of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacco. Swift’s DireB. to the Butler. 
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To Plug. v. a. [fio n the noun.] To flop with a plug. 

A tent p ugging up the orifice, would make the matter re¬ 
cur to the part djfpofed to receive it. Sharp's Surgery . 

Plum. n.f. [plum, plunrqieop, Sax. blumme , Danifh. A cu- 
ftom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly. 

1. A fruit. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are placed in a 
circular order, and expand in form of a rofe, from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globular fruit, having a foft flefhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong ftone, for the raoft part pointed; to which 
fhould be added, the footftalks are long and flender, and have 
but a Angle fruit upon each : the fpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hativc, or white primordian. 2. The early black damafk, 
commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black 
damafk plum. 4. The great damafk violet of Tours. 5. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The 
Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet f*erdrigon plum . 9. The 

white Perdrigon plum. 10. The red imperial plum , fome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im¬ 
perial bonum magnum ; white Holland or Mogul p'um. 12. 
The Chefto n plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. Themaitre 
claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red 
diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold p'um. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mi- 
rabelle. 23. 1 he Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. 
The monfieur plum : this is fometimes called the Wentworth 
plum , both refembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 
plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The mufcle plum. 
29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black biillace-tree plum, 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. The black thorn or 
floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers in vain enquired, whether the fummum bonum 
confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contemplation : 
they might as reafonably have difputed, whether the beft re- 
Jifh were in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 

2. Raifin ; grape dried in the fun. 

I will dance, and eat p ums at your wedding. Shakefp . 

3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds. 

By the prefent edicl, many a man in France will fwell into 
a plum , who fell feveral thoufand pounds fhort of it the day 

bcf °R, „ ^difon. 

1 he mifer muft make up his plum , 

And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Prior . 

By fair dealing John had acquired fome pfilms, which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his lavy-fuit. Arbuth . 

A fie you, 

Wfiy fhe and Saphc raife that monftrous fum ? 

Alas 1 they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 

4. A kind of play, called how many plunis for a penny. Ainf. 
Plu mage, n.f [plumage, Fr.] Feathers ; fuit of feathers. 

I he plumage of birds exceeds the pilofrty of beafts. Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, {looping; from above, 

Smit with her varying p (pare the dove. Pete. 

1 LUMB n f. Iplomb, f r. plitmbum, Lat.] A plummet; a leaden 
weight let down at the end of a line. 

If the line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the level is let flat down upon the work, the work is level. 

Pr ^ , rr , Moxons Mechanical Exercifes. 

i lumb. adv [from the noun.] Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

, . tl J e ( e a - om s fhould defeend plumb down with equal 

velocity, being all peifed-ly fblid and imporous, and the Va¬ 
cuum not relifting their motion, they would never the one 
overtake the other. r> n , V 

T • . r , , . -Arty on the Creation. 

Is it not a fad thing to fall thus plumb into the grave ? well 
one minute and dead the next. q 0 y 

To Plumb, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To found 5 to learoh by a line with a weight at its end. 
channel expenenctd fctmcn plumbed the depth of the 

FF Tvl,Wl ate an ? WOrk b V thc P'ummet. ^ G “ W 

Common n - tp^’ubh-r, hr,] One who works upon lead. 
Commonly written and pronounced plummer. 

Plu mbery. n f. [from plumber.] Works of lead ; the ma- 
nufaflures of a plumber. Commonly (pelt flummery 
Plu mcake. n.j. [p ’ um and eate.J Cake made with raifins. 

,,, de d them nil their guts did ake 

With caudle, cuftard and plitmcake u au 

PLUME. *. f [pi um , Fr . piZTll] HuMras - 

1. leather of birds. ■ J 

Let frantick Talbot triumph fora while, 

w d ’ii ,k iM ck ’ fweep iUon s his tail ; 

We J pull his plumes, and take away his train 

*23 “> ft •* » ii 

2. Feather worn as an ornament ■** ' Mu f aum - 

Let every feeble rumour fliake your hearts. 

Your enemies with nodding oT their plumes 

Fan you into defpair. Coriotanus. 

Eaftern 
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